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FLOODS AND OTHER DISASTERS: 
WHAT'S TO BE DONE? 


Most of us have never been dragged through a major dis- 
aster. 

But that doesn’t mean our luck’s bound to hold. 

Natural catastrophes have a way of swooping down unex- 
pectedly on every section of our nation and elsewhere. 

Take floods. Since the start of history and before, floods 
have been man’s scourge and enemy. The most famous is the 
one described in the Bible. 

In 1955, floods were widespread throughout the United 
States. New England got caught because of Hurricanes Connie 
and Diane. Floods also raised havoc in the Middle Atlantic 
and Southern states. Texas had trouble on the tributaries of 
the Red River and along the Nueces. In the Midwestern and 
Plains states, floods took place even near the Continental Di- 
vide when the Snake River twisted over its banks. And the 
West Coast suffered damage and loss of life from Washing- 
ton through California when rain-swollen rivers routed over 
fifty-thousand persons from their homes just at the start of 
the holiday season. Many spent Christmas day in improvised 
shelters, while the Red Cross and other agencies did what they 
could to bring relief and cheer. In some of the towns from 
which people had been driven, toys, food stuffs, and house- 
hold goods bobbed in water that rose twenty-five feet or more 
in the streets. 

What's in store for 1956, and after? Already, repeat per- 
formances have visited some of these West Coast towns. 

And how about man-made disasters like war? 

It's not just floods we must reckon with. Tornadoes show 
us the destructiveness of wind once it gets going. Bad winter 
weather brings blizzards, sleet, and freezing rain to the North, 
and, to the South, frosts that ruin crops worth millions of dol- 
lars. Droughts cause dust bowls. Hail, earthquake, volcanic 
eruptions, and tidal waves are among the other natural disas- 
ters that plague mankind. 

In his State of the Union Message, the President said: ‘Dis- 
aster in many forms . . . can destroy on a massive scale in a 
few hours the labor of many years . . . Disaster assistance 
legislation requires overhauling.” 

The chances favor something getting done. Because natural 
catastrophes have recently hit so many areas, members of Con- 
gress from almost all sections are familiar with the need. Since 
October, 1955, the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 











rency has been asking citizens what should be done. 

Bills for federal disaster insurance or indemnity have been 
introduced in Congress. Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson has said the topic will come up for legislative action. 

But man’s memory is short. 
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ml Unless fresh disasters strike to remind us of this vital issue, 
= Drawings by Stuart Judd, Jr. we're apt to forget. 
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Let’s look further into the matter. 
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WHEN DISASTER STRIKES* 

It makes little difference what causes the catastrophe—what 
goes on during the first moments and hours and for some time 
to come looks and is pretty much the same. 

To the eye-witness, the destruction and confusion seem at 
first almost unbelievable. 

What's needed right away is rescue and relief. What's need- 
ed over the longer pull is a chance for the stricken community 
to get back on its feet. For a disaster is something much too 
big for any one place or region to take care of alone. 

All of us, through the universal kinship of mankind, are 
concerned. Our tax money supports the various agencies of 
government that bring organized aid. Our donations to the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, and other private organizations 
help pay for the relief of victims. 

Maybe it’s a tornado that has ripped right through one or 
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more towns, leaving behind a track of death and destruction. 
Maybe it’s an earthquake. Maybe a flood. 

It is hard to realize that water can twist iron bridges into 
stringy tangles and bend steel rails like wet pretzels. But that’s 
what happened when the big rains came to the East. If floods 
strike heavily industrialized areas, the damage can be appalling. 

In the West, weeks after swollen rivers had gone down, silt- 
choked waters still covered thousands of acres of rich farm- 
land. There were whole villages along the north coastal area 
where only a scattering of wrecked buildings remained. 

North of San Francisco, outside flooded Yuba City, many 
feet of sand lay on top of what used to be fertile soil. Peach, 
prune, and walnut orchards lost thousands of trees. Along 
the Eel, Klamath and Mad Rivers thousands of dairy animals 
drowned. In a dry summer, you can wade across the Eel. 
Flooded, it becomes a destructive monster ten to fifteen miles 
across. The Kansas and Missouri Rivers, back in ’51 and ’52, 
have done a good deal better—or worse—than that: two to 
three hundred thousand persons driven from their homes, 
thirty to forty thousand buildings flooded, ten to fifteen 
thousand houses destroyed, at least five million acres of some 
of the most productive farmland in the nation gouged and 
eroded, with top soil carried away or buried under tons of wet 
silt. And, in thickly settled districts, stores and factory build- 
ings swept away, merchandise and equipment ruined. 

We've been learning by experience, of course. Over a con- 
siderable time, we've been working on various preventive 
measures. 

Since the passage of the Disaster Relief Act of 1950, we've 
begun developing a system for coping with disasters. 

Here’s how it works. When serious catastrophes of any kind 
occur, it’s up to the governors of the states affected—if they 
want and need help—to ask for it from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Then the President must decide whether the flood, 
drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm, or whatever else, 
was severe enough to be classed as a “major disaster.” If in 
his opinion it was, he declares that region a disaster area. This 
authorizes all departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to swing into action. 

By executive order, January 16, 1953, the Civil Defense 





Administrator has been put in charge of disaster assistance. 
It’s his job to: 

1. Direct the federal agencies in what they do to help, and see 
that they function smoothly together. 

2. Work out plans to be ready for future disasters. 

3. Foster the development of such state and local organizations and 
programs as may be necessary to cope with major disasters (Some 
states are well equipped and organized to assist their local gov- 
ernments when catastrophe strikes. Others are prohibited by their 
own constitutions from doing much about it. Some take the 
problem and their responsibility very seriously; others don’t. 
What's the situation in our state?). 

Let’s look in at a disaster, and see just what goes on. 

Saving life and property comes first, and is the duty of 
everyone who can help. Local police and firemen, army, navy, 
and coast guard teams, and trained civil defense workers are 
generally among those best equipped and organized for this. 
Especially in floods, many victims who might otherwise have 
drowned are rescued these days by expert crews in helicopters. 

Refugees from disaster look to the Red Cross and similar 
organizations for immediate relief. Through an understanding 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the Red Cross 
carries out its traditional role of furnishing emergency help. 
The food, clothing, and shelter it provides, along with nurs- 
ing, registration, and information service, are the outright gift 
of the American people who through their contributions sup- 
port the Red Cross.+ Of the hundred or so trained Red Cross 
workers who got busy when West Coast rivers rose, most 
were veterans of the East Coast floods, where they had been 
winding up long range rehabilitation. 

As for help from government agencies, it's of many sorts. 

First, there’s the mess to clean up. Here’s where the Army 
takes a major role. For the Army there is also guard duty, 
which includes keeping out sightseers and possible looters. 

The Army Corps of Engineers plays a large part in clearing 
away debris and making emergency repairs. Bailey Bridges go 
up so traffic can flow. Temporary mains bring in water that's 
drinkable, and useable in case of fire. Roads of all sorts, if 
blocked by washouts or landslides, need to be opened. Here 
the Department of Commerce, which is responsible for the 
federal system of highways, comes in. 

The idea is to help rather than take over. 

As soon as the first shock of disaster has passed, much of 
the repair work and cleaning up is carried out by local people 
with the assistance of or under contract with the Army or other 
government outfits. In cities, the Department of Labor's local 
public employment offices recruit workers for carrying on the 
task of rehabilitation. Volunteers, too, are organized and pitch 
in. In many smaller towns and villages, the job done in very 
large part by volunteers is something we Americans can be 
proud of. 

In a disaster, such public utilities as telephone, power, and 
light are of the utmost need. The work of restoring service 
asks for and gets from utility employees efforts that go far 
beyond the normal call of duty. 

Always present is the threat of sickness. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, coming to the aid of local 
services, supplies extra doctors and nurses. Its experts help 
with sewage disposal, innoculation against typhoid and other 
communicable diseases, and, among other things, the setting 
up of improvised schools if the regular system is paralyzed. 

Food has to be supplied and kept safe. Here the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can be of great help. Its technicians in- 
spect meat and other products to make sure they're safe. It 
also makes produce available from its surplus commodities. 

The government's General Services Administration is in 
charge of other federal supplies useful in emergency. 

Helping to furnish temporary shelter is one of the duties 
of the Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

And whenever there’s disaster, there are always drastic fi- 
nancial losses and costs. Under the 1950 Act, householders 


*Much of the material and many of the statistics used in this Guide are drawn from the informative 419-page Report of the 


Staff of the Senate Committee on Currency and Banking, December 10, 1955, supplying facts concerning natural and man- 
e disasters and the problems raised in seeking to cope with them. 


+In 1955, the Red Cross spent 18% million to aid hurricane and flood victims in the Northeastern states, then 8 million more 
when floods struck the West. These and other recent catastrophes have cut heavily into its disaster resources. 
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~ "and businessmen in a disaster area—within limits and if they 
qualify—can get low-interest federal or federally guaranteed 
loans to help replace destroyed or damaged buildings. Such 
loans are obtainable through the Small Business Administra- 
tion. In recent catastrophes, The American Bankers Associa- 
tion, various state associations, and individual banks have 
processed loan applications and helped in other ways. 

But a loan is something that’s got to be paid back. It’s a 
postponement of settling one’s loss. 

e customary protection against loss is through insurance. 

But though insurance is issued to cover most types of loss, in- 
cluding ne from tornadoes and hurricane winds, insurance 
against floods is not at present generally available either from 
private or public organizations.t The reasons for this, and 
what should be done, are things we will wish later to look 
into. But first let’s take up— 


DISASTER WARNING AND PREVENTION 


So far, there’s no way of warning as to when there'll be 
an earthquake—though we can, and do, build shock-resistant 
structures in regions where quakes are most likely to occur. 

But where weather plays a part in bringing disaster we do 
have various agencies to warn us that something's coming. 

Chief among these is the Weather Bureau. It not only 





watches the weather. Along with the Army's Corps of Engi- 
neers, it keeps tabs on what the rivers are doing and maintains 
a flood warning service. 

Because of hurricane damage in recent years, the Weather 
Bureau has been given the green light to intensify its research 
and warning activities. In his budget for 1956-57, the Presi- 
dent is requesting that thirty-five and a half million dollars go 
to the Bureau—an increase of three million over the previous 
year. This boost is to expand the Bureau's system of storm 
detection by radar and to step up its research on tornadoes and 
hurricanes. 

The nation’s weathermen have come a long way since the 
time when they had to rely mostly on reports about hurricanes 
from ships and islands along the path a storm. In the past 
five years, new methods of forecasting not only hurricanes 
but floods and tornadoes have been made part of the Bureau's 
daily activity. Radar permits the continuous tracking of storms. 
Hurricane-hunter aircraft battle their way into the heart of 
the trouble to supply data on wind velocity, general course and 
speed of the storm’s advance. Other government agencies, too, 
and private institutions, are carrying on weather research. As 
our knowledge increases and our records of storm and flood 
behavior grow, it is not too much to hope that eventually both 
storms and floods will hold fewer surprises and we'll be 
better prepared to meet what comes. 

All this costs money. In recent years annual appropriations 
for flood forecasting just by itself have averaged a bit less 
than a million dollars., But if more than that amount is saved 
(estimates put resultant savings at 27 million dollars yearly), 
such cy itures may be justified. 

Quicker and more efficient warning services can accomplish 
much. But even better would be weather and flood control. 

So far, there’s not much we can do about the weather. Flood 
control is a surer thing. 


The 1936 Flood Control Act gives the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers the assignment of setting up a water taming 
system along the country’s major rivers. The Act assigns to 
the Department of Agriculture the job of slowing up runoff 
at headwaters and on watersheds where floods are apt to get 
going. This the Department does by encouraging farmers to 
check soil erosion through various programs and practices such 
as contour plowing, use of cover crops, improved range and 
woodland management.§ 


Lower down in the river basins the Army's Corps of Engi- 
neers constructs reservoirs to delay the passage of flood 
waters. Along the main stem of our big rivers the waters are 
confined as much as possible to their channels by levees and 
dikes. 

The new federal budget includes one hundred and ninety- 
four million, plus, for flood control—an increase of forty-two 
and a half million over the previous year. 


Do we approve or disapprove? What are our views in gen- 
eral on government warning and control services? 

One thing to remember is that floods are not abnormal hap- 
penings but a regular part of the way nature works. Because 
the intervals between floods are next to impossible to predict 
we are apt to forget to expect them. But as long as there are 
times when “‘it never rains but it pours,” we're going to have 
floods. 

The cost of flood protection is steep. But if the damage 
which is prevented at least equals the expense of flood pre- 
vention construction, figured on a fifty year basis, it’s con- 
sidered that the outlay may be economically justified. What is 
our opinion as to this? 


Perhaps the greatest long run need, in this problem of dis- 
aster through floods, is to work out planned and co-ordinated 
programs for soil and water conservation, use, and control. 


And for rehabilitation, too. What are our opinions as to that? 


DISASTER INSURANCE 

Let's get back to the question of advance protection against 
possible financial loss due to disaster. 

The theory of property insurance, put very simply, is this— 

Suppose you own property which you may lose through fire, 
theft, or any number of causes. If you have to meet this loss 
by yourself, it may wipe you out. You therefore decide along 
with others to work out a system for sharing the loss. You 
each agree to pay Bees A sake regular intervals into 
a pool. This pool, which keeps right on filling up, is to be 
dipped into to pay any participant's loss. 





Of course insurance today is infinitely more complicated 
than that, and a very big business. But the general idea re- 
mains the same. From the point of view of the company or 
organization that handles the pool, the flow of premiums into 
it must be sufficiently great to take care of calculated losses 
and at the same time—usually—permit a profit. From the 
point of view of the man who's insured, the premium rate 
must not be so high that being insured doesn’t make practical 
sense. Actuarial figuring (as it is called) and accumulated 
statistics plus state supervision to make sure all’s fair and 
square are the basis of the complicated details involved. 


tOnly five percent of the one billion dollar 1951 Kansas-Missouri flood loss was covered by insurance. 
§See the Center’s Guide, Our Natural Resources, first printed in October, 1954. 





That insurance—by and large—works satisfactorily for both 
insured and insurer is pretty well proved by the way the in- 
surance business keeps increasing. 

Yet there are several places where it can’t seem to be made 
to work. One is floods. 

There appears at present to be no way for private insurance 
companies to collect big enough pools of premiums on flood 
insurance from which to pay losses. In the first place, only 
people and industries which know they're apt to suffer dam- 
age fro. flood want to insure. That is a very different situa- 
tion, for example, from insurance against fire. Almost every- 
one owning property is willing to insure against fire. There- 
fore big pools of premiums can be gathered to take care of 
losses, with the individual premiums themselves not so high 
as to discourage those insured. : 

For flood insurance, however, premiums would have to be 
so high in order to build similar reserves that there’d be prac- 
tically no takers. And even if flood insurance were attempted, 
losses from a single flood could be so catastrophic that paying 
up would bankrupt even the strongest insurance company. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


Already a dozen or so bills designed to set up some form 
of federal disaster insurance or indemnity have been intro- 
duced into Congress. Schemes range from the government's 
doing it alone, with the help of the people in private insurance 
companies, to government guarantees to protect insurance com- 
panies faced with emergency claims. 

In his budget message, the President offers the administra- 
tion’s views: “Legislation should be enacted authorizing, on 


an experimental basis, an indemnity and reinsurance program, 
under which the financial burden resulting from flood dam- 
age would be carried jointly by the individuals protected, the 
states, and the federal government.” 

Where a federal program would differ from a private one 
is that it can operate on a break-even or perhaps a subsidy 
basis. Subsidy or indemnity means paying out more than would 
come directly back. Eventually the loss has to be made up 
through taxes. 

The argument favoring federal insurance, or indemnity, is 
that it is needed for the general good of the nation. 

There are already federal insurance programs in other fields 
such as old age and unemployment insurance, veterans’ life, 
and crop insurance to protect farmers. What in general are our 
views as to the Government's paying indemnities or taking part 
in insurance programs ? 

A federal program could take several forms. These are set 
forth in various bills already presented, with more likely to 
follow. Since ours is government of, by, and for the people, we 
should study these proposals as they come up. On the basis of 
what we now know concerning the problems involved, and 
what else we find out, what do we think our representatives 
should do? What are the arguments for and against the whole 
idea of flood or disaster insurance ? 

Let's m0 tabs on and weigh the arguments for and against 
each major bill. 

One more thing: several measures propose that disaster in- 


surance should cover damage from war. What are our views 
as to that? 


COMING: Further Guides on questions facing Congress. 
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